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TWO REMARKABLE TAILORS. 


NeiTHer the late Professor Craik in his very 
interesting book on the Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, nor Dr Samuel Smiles in his 
Self-help, has exhausted the material illustrative of 
self-education which diligent readers may find in 
the annals of the remote or the recent past. We 
have before us two brief biographies of men who, 
in the eighteenth century, astonished not only 
their neighbours, but many others, to whom fame 
made them known by the extent of their acquire- 
ments, and by the ardour with which they had 
struggled against adverse circumstances to obtain 
the knowledge they sought. It is not quite so 
easy now to appreciate the difficulties in the way 
of these men as it was when the biographies 
were written, more than a hundred years ago. 
We can recall to ourselves the successive changes 
which have occurred in that time in the condition 
of our working-classes, and the marvellous increase 
in the means of self-culture. Scarcely one of the 
societies, either public or private, which have since 
done so much for the enlightenment of the masses 
of the people had then begun working. There 
was no cheap literature of any kind. News- 
papers were then a luxury even to the middle 
classes, and a stray glance at them was all that a 
working man could hope to obtain, even though 
he possessed the ability to read. To us, looking 
back to these times, it must seem to have been 
terribly arduous for a man depending on the 
labour of his hands for bread, to become worthy 
of the epithet ‘learned’ And yet that epithet 
was rightly applied to the two men of whom we 
are about to write. We have two reasons for 
linking their names together: they were both 
tailors, and they both devoted themselves to the 
study of languages. Their names were Henry 
Wild and Robert Hill. 

Perhaps the best way to introduce the two men 
will be to mention an incident in the life of Wild. 
It was whilst he was residing at Norwich, and 
working there as a common tailor, that Dr 
Prideaux—whose works are still read, and held 


in estimation by the learned world—was offered 
some singular Arabic manuscripts by a book- 
seller of that city. The doctor evidently thinking 
that the demand for such goods must be next to 
nil in Norwich, declined to buy at the price named, 
That was a ruse of his. He thought he could get 
them at a cheaper rate when he next called, and 
even fancied that the bookseller would send to 
say he might have them at his lower rate. To 
his surprise, the bookseller did not send, and he 
called again, asking that he might have a second 
look at the manuscripts. ‘They’re sold,’ said 
the bookseller. On asking ‘To whom?’ he was 
told, to a poor tailor ; and he despatched the book- 
seller at once to stop the tailor from cutting 
them up for measures. In a short time the poor 
tailor Wild came with the bookseller, carrying the 
manuscripts in his hands and, to the delight of 
the Dean, uninjured. The Dean’s delight was, how- 
ever, changed to surprise when Wild declined 
to part with his Arabic treasures. He was incre- 
dulous. What could the man want with them? 
Wild simply replied that he wanted to read them. 
Prideaux hardly comprehended the tailor, and 
asked that humble individual to favour him with 
oral proof; and was astonished at the ease with 
which the man first read a passage and then trans- 
lated it into English, : 

The Dean did not let this incident pass without 
seeking to benefit this out-of-the-way student. He 
made inquiries about the life of Wild; and what 
he learned added to the impression which the poor 
tailor’s reading had made. It seemed that Wild’s 
friends, when he was a boy, were able to send him 
to the grammar-school ; and. there his success was 
so great, that an effort was made to enable him to 
go from school to the university. But unfortu- 
nately his friends could not manage that, and 
were forced to apprentice him toa tailor. After 
his seven years’ apprenticeship, he served seven 
years as journeyman, and then another seven 
years after that. During this twenty-one years’ 
working on a tailor’s bench, he had almost for- 
gotten all that had made him remarkable at school ; 
but at the end of it, a long illness of fever and 
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ague, aoiioning from between two and three 
years, so reduced him, as to make work impos- 
sible. Whilst thus compelled to be idle, he 
amused himself by reading certain odd volumes 
of old divinity which fell in his way; and the 

uent references which he found to the original 
Hebrew text, bred in him a desire to study that 
lang How to manage it was not easily found 
out. At last he obtained an English-Hebrew 

mmar and lexicon; and working at that, he 
was astonished to find how his old school know- 
ledge came back to him. Strange to say, this 
new and now abiding interest seemed to have a 
good effect upon his health; and as he became 
stronger, he went on stitching through the day, 
and studying persistently half through the night. 
The Hebrew did not satisfy him. He found that 
as he came to understand it, its relations to other 
oriental languages became apparent, and he set 
himself to master them. It is difficult to make 
out how he obtained the requisite books for his 
studies, but he did get them; and he used them 
to some effect, as his strange introduction to Dean 
Prideaux was the means of shewing. 

The Dean was so much interested, that partly 
from his own means, and partly by the aid of 
gentlemen who had a fellow-feeling for this tailor- 
orientalist, he enabled Wild to remove to Oxford, 
where, though he never became a member of the 
university, he was yet able to prosecute his studies 
in the Bodleian, and to maintain himself in a very 
humble way by translating or making extracts 
from oriental manuscripts. He lived thus for 
several years, and was known to the other students 
in the famous Oxford library as the Arabian tailor. 
Wild next removed to London, where Dr Mead 
helped him to some little patronage; but he never 
obtained more than was sufficient for his very 
small wants. He taught and translated, and in 
1734 he published the only book to which he put 
his name. His poverty continued to the very last, 
but never seemed especially irksome to him. He 
had no notion of, and indeed was every way unfit 
for that kind of success which most men seek to 
obtain. Knowledge was to him all in all. 

Our other tailor, Robert Hill, was a native of 
Tring in Hertfordshire, being born there in the 
last year of the seventeenth century; but the 
greater of his life was spent in Buckingham, 
in which town he died in 1777. The story of his 
life, from which we cull the following information, 
is dated 1754, when he had still more than twenty 
years to dwell among men. We cannot therefore 
_ of the end of his life—of what he was and 
of what he did in these twenty years—but what 
we do know of him is worth repeating. He was 
indebted to a relative for his acquaintance with 
the alphabet ; and having that, he managed to 
obtain such further knowledge of letters as 
enabled him to read while he was a boy at home. 
All the time he ever spent at school was about 
seven weeks, during which he obtained some 
notion of writing the letters and words which he 
already knew how to read. When he was four- 
teen years old he was apprenticed to a tailor at 
Buckingham, and even then manifested a stran 
desire to master languages, The first money he 
managed to scrape together went in the purchase 
of a Beza’s Testament in Latin and a Latin 

ar. He found it far from easy to learn 
in from these books, and hit on the admirable 


device of doing some service for one or other of 
the boys attending the Free School, stipulating 
that he should have in return the English of 
certain words that qe him, or an explanation 
of a perplexing rule in his grammar. fore he 
got to the end of his apprenticeship, he had not 
only learnt his lea was quite diligent at 
that—but he was proud of being able to read 
several Latin classics with much ease. Of course 
this sedulous studying of his was talked about, and 
at last became known to a gentleman who, having 
recently lost a son, gave to Hill the books which 
had belonged to his boy. Among them was a 
Greek Testament which proved an attractive 
curiosity to the young tailor. He was fortunate 
in having a little help to acquire this language, 
and in about three years could read Homer with 
some pleasure. 

His desire ‘to know’ became so great that he 
failed to attend to his work; and for some years 
he became a sort of travelling tailor, going from 
town to town, and from district to district, but 
always on the look-out for some one who could 
help him with this or that language. His was not 
an ordinary sort of life to lead ; he seemed unsettled 
and of a vagabondish nature, but was nevertheless 
intent on what was then the one thing needful to 
him—knowledge. When he was thirty-four years 
old he began to study Hebrew, but found that 
his Shindler’s grammar was not very helpful ; it 
took for granted that so much was known which, 
in this case at least, the student did not know. 
Hill thought that if any one knew Hebrew, a 
Jew should, and accordingly looked out for one. 
He found one on tramp like himself, and proposed 
that they should travel together, in order that the 
Jew might with the greater ease teach Hill the 
grand old language of the Bible. Unfortunately, 
this was so little, that Hill was disappointed, and 
looked out for another member of the ancient 
race. He had to seek not one only, but many, 
and all alike wanted the ability to teach. Then 
he turned again to grammars, and working steadily 
through eleven different ones, he at last became 
familiar with the language in which the Bible was 
given to mankind. 

Besides his study of languages, he devoted him- 
self to all sorts of out-of-the-way inquiries, tramp- 
ing on from place to place in the daytime, and 
asking many questions as he went; or while he 
sat cross-legged on some cottager’s table mending 
his torn or worn garments, and then sitting up 
long into the night with his grammar and his 
books in strange tongues. 

At last advancing age warned him that he 
must end this vagabond life; and so he went back 
to Buckingham, where for the rest of his days he 
remained in obscurity, earning just enough to 
keep him from starving; but always content ; his 
mind filled with the curious information picked 
up by him in his little travels, and ever turning 
with pride and interest to the great books which 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew always had in them 
food for his hungry mind. He made more in 
appearance as an author than Henry Wild did, 
having in his later days published Remarks on 
Berkeley's Essay on Spirit, Criticisms on Job, and 
The Character of a Jew; this last work being one 
in which he could well illustrate the old saw that 
familiarity breeds contempt. We need not say 
that Hill’s knowledge of Jews was small, and that 
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if it had been his lot to have been known to men 
of that race who were then, and whose sons are 
now distinguished for their learning, he would 
have appreciated the distance and the difference 
between the vagabond and the educated Hebrew. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES 


WE have been perusing a pleasantly written work, 
‘Lancashire Memories,’ by Louisa Potter, seemingly 
a young candidate for literary fame. The book 
consists of a series of sketches, One of these, styled 
The Maudesleys, we offer in an abbreviated form 
as a specimen of the authoress’s description of 
early remembrances, 

‘There are few people I remember better or 
regret more than my mother’s old friend and rela- 
tive Mrs Weston; partly because, in virtue of 
relationship, she claimed a right to tutor, direct, 
and advise me; but chiefly because that same 
relationship procured for me the charming privi- 
lege of frequent visiting at her house from my 
earliest recollection until the time when she, alas ! 
could welcome me no more. 

Maudesleys, where she lived, and had lived all 
her life, was a steady, comfortable, respectable, 
unpicturesque dwelling, with a red brick front, a 
portico, and two windows on each side of the door, 
with five above. Mr Weston was a thriving 
merchant in the large town seven miles off, and in 
addition to his interest in bales of cotton and 
packs of gray calico, was smitten with farming, 
and cultivated acres and acres for his own par- 
ticular pleasure ; and so between steam-churns and 
turnip-cutters and thrashing-machines and divers 
breeds of cattle, contrived to lose a very tolerable 
income each year, as most gentlemen-farmers do. 
Then he could not give much personal attention 
to it ; for he drove to town in his gig early in the 
morning, dined in his warehouse in a comfortless 
room, commanding a grim view of carts loading 
with cotton bags, enlivened by a very suggestive 
rope, with a large hook at the end, dangling from 
the teagle above; and in winter rarely saw his 
pretty home by daylight. 

It was a pretty home (in spite of its bright red 
front), with its velvet lawn and belt of shrubbery, 
and a broad winding gravel walk leading up to 
the front door, so smooth and level—not one 
pebble out of place. Indeed, how should it? 
when old Diggle, the gardener, followed the wheels 
of a departing carriage with his roller; and neither 
the family, nor those who were very intimate, 
ever dreamed of driving up to the front of the 
house, but always alighted at a side-door close 
to John’s pantry, which arrangement spared both 
John and Diggle much trouble. 

A walk through the fine-grown laurels led into 
the flower-garden, so sheltered, warm, and sunny, 
that in the early spring, before the neighbouring 
gardens had recovered from their winter sleep, 
this was gay with the bright blue hepatica, the 
pe a and the pale lilac flowers and 

road spotted leaves of the dog-toothed violet. 
One side of the garden was bounded by a high 
wall, covered with peach and nectarine trees, and 
in autumn a matting was nailed below, in order 
to catch any fruit that might fall. Many an 
earnest inspection have I made of that matting! 


The fruit-trees were interspersed with climbing 
roses, the sweet-scented clematis, and the trumpet 
honeysuckle ; and then came the greenhouse, of 
an obsolete construction—a mere shed of glass, 
such as Cowper might have sat in, and apostro- 
the friendly goldfinches that cause man- 

ind to blush. In front of the greenhouse were 
beds of ranunculus and anemones, dazzling in their 
rich crimsons and purples; and in autumn the 
gorgeous scarlet geranium or verbena, that gem of 
a flower, whose brilliant colouring seems to emit a 
light of its own. A gravel walk, neatly edged 
with box and bordered with flowers, encircled the 
garden ; and in the centre was a smooth lawn, 
dotted over with azaleas, rhododendrons, pink 
thorns, and the magnificent tree peony. A plea- 
sant, sweet smell floated about in that garden, 
warm, aromatic, and fragrant—a gentility of scent, 
so to speak, that is quite indescribable, and which 
I have never perceived in cottage gardens, or farm- 
house gardens, or nursery gardens, though there 
may have been as many flowers, or more, A 
laurel hedge on one side of the garden divided it 
from a large eget oe meadow of undulating land, 
surrounded by a belt of plantation ; and being 
used as a ley (from which, probably, the place 
derived its name, Maudesleys), was usually enli- 
vened by sheep and cattle. A pond, near the edge 
thickly set with water-lilies, was at once a mourn- 
ful interest and a solemn warning ; for long ago, 
when Mrs Weston was quite young, she had a 
little brother Willie of tive years old, and his 
mamma was very ill, and died, and Willie was 
forgotten ; and when all was over, and the children 
gathered together, there was no Willie. They 
searched everywhere; and at length he was found 
floating amongst the water-lilies, and his hands 
still grasping the dazzling white flowers that had 
cost him his little life ; so that pond was always 
a reminder of little Willie pal the danger of 
gathering water-lilies. The large farm-yard beyond 
the garden teemed with live things—horses, cows, 
dogs, pigs, and poultry, the pet pony “ Gipsy,” 
that would carry three at a time, and—when 

t lap-dog “ Sylph. can hear now the gobble, 
of the queer shrill cry of 
the guinea-fowls, the jovial quack, quack of the 
ducks, and the inward, complacent crooning of the 
hens, as they pecked about in the train of the lord. 
of the seraglio, a fine large game-cock, always on a 
visit at Maudesleys, and sent by the lord of the 
manor for board and education until wanted for 
the cockpit; a provision for which and also for 
the support of a foxhound, was empowered by a 
clause in the lease. 

There was often a brood of turkeys airing 
on fine days under a coop on the lawn, the 
mother’s blue-and-pink head coming out at all 
points to recall the wandering chicks. Of all 
feathered things, the turkey is the most diffi- 
cult to rear; but these generally did well, under 
the especial care of Cicely the maid, a steady, 
eamartoching damsel, who had lived in the 
family from her youth up, and demure as she 
looked, had “kept company ” all that time in the 
laundry, on the off-nights of the wash, with bass 
William of the chapel choir. Cicely was a strict 
Presbyterian, with a sour, uncompromising manner, 
and was in the habit of displaying her love of 
Dissent and stiff-necked opposition to Episcopacy 
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by flinging open the front door widely, with a 
warm smile of welcome, to all Dissenting callers ; 
but held conversation in a forbidding “don’t- 
come-in” tone, through the narrowest possible 
chink, with all orthodox visitors. Cicely j t an 
eye on the doings of the establishment; didn’t 
“quite approve of John,” though he did set up 
an air of integrity and uprightness as dauntless 
as his red waistcoat ; looked suspiciously on the 
red cheeks and bright cap ribbons of Mary the 
housemaid ; detected flirtations in the dairy, and 
expressed her sentiments thereupon in no mea- 
sured terms, and with very indifferent success ; 
for the principal culprit, Charles the cowman, 
would retire to the shippon whistling and mutter- 
ing: “When sarvants is cross I ne’er heed ’em ; 
poor folks’ anger means nowt.” 

There was a fine large fruit-garden near the 
farm-yard, filled with strawberries, gooseberries, 
cherries, apples, pears, and all manner of tempting 
things ; but it was inclosed partly by a wall an 
partly by a hedge, and had a gate that locked, 
and of which the old gardener kept the key for 
reasons of his own, Still, fruit was to be got at 
somehow ; for Maggie was not very well one night, 
and being questioned closely, acknowledged to 
having eaten sixty green chisel-pears during the 
day. There was the same plentiful “ well-to-do” 
air indoors as out; no aim at grandeur, but thor- 
oughly comfortable. None of the rooms were 
lange 5 the dining the most spacious, furnished 
with bright solid mahogany chairs and tables. 

portrait of Mrs Weston’s mother over the 
chimney-piece, and a round mirror suspended by 
chains from the beak of an eagle, and in which 
the reflection of the room appeared half a mile off, 
were all the decorations. The colour of the walls 
was a pale buff, kindly suggested by the great Sir 
Charles Barry, who was luckily on a visit when 
the house was being painted; but then he was 
only Mr B., a young beginner with a portfolio 
full of drawings from Athens, just to shew what 
he could do, and employed in the construction of 
the neighbouring church. However much that 
church may have done for the spread of the gospel, 
it has done uncommonly little for the spread of 
architectural taste. But nobody talked then of 
“Early English” or “Later Norman ;” and such 
notions as “transept,” “nave,” or “clerestory ” 
were obsolete, or savoured of popery. 

Up-stairs, the front rooms were devoted to 
visitors, who occupied the “best room,” the 
“chintz room,” or the “green room,” according 
to the place they held in the hostess’s estimation. 
She herself occupied a bedroom over the kitchen, 
and commanding a view of the stable-yard. The 
colour of her bed was a grave drab; and right op 
site to it on the wall was a good round clock, 
which she could regulate the rising of the maids and 
the punctuality of the men. Next to her bedroom 
was the workroom, where Cicely might always 
be found seated at work before a lead pincushion 
that had once been scarlet, but pricked out of all 
colour ; and there Cicely could and did furnish, 
to all who were willing to listen, the gossip of 
the district for miles round. Of the other parts 
of the house, my memory rests most distinctly 
and lovingly on the storeroom, and the very 
promising scent that came out when the door was 
open—a fragrant combination of sugar, apricots, 
candied lemon-peel, and gingerbread. 


In the early part of my recollection, the only 
conveyance kept at Maudesleys for the use of 
the family, besides Mr Weston’s own particular 
vehicle, was a heavy gig with a hood, drawn by 
old “ Smiler,” who varied his occupation between 
airing the mistress and carting the coals, But 
prosperity advanced ; and ambition, like appetite, 
“ grows 7 what it feeds on;” so the old gig was 
exchanged for an inside car, and that again made 
way fora real green chariot, and then the boun- 
dary was passed between respectability and gen- 
tility. Mrs Weston—or, as her husband always 
called her for shortness, Mrs W.—had a strong 
love of the genteel ; and an overweening prefer- 
ence for those she conceived to be “ samhedy ° 
was the one little weakness in her character, In 
other respects she was eminently strong-minded, 
and in manner the exact counterpart of Cicely. 
If there was a disagreeable truth that need not 
be mentioned, it was sure to come out. She 
openly disapproved Mrs Thornton’s new velvet 
curtains, bordered with needlework done by the 
dowager Mrs Thornton with incredible pains, and 
made a call on Mrs T. purposely to let her know 
it. She would earnestly request any friends 
removing to a larger house, to “think well what 
they were doing, or they were certain to get into 
debt ;” and begged to be permitted to pay her 
annual visit to her friend Miss Marriott in winter 
instead of summer, at which season she hoped 
she should not find it so “very disagreeable.” In 
the company of a steady Whig of the old school, 
she was sure to speak slightingly of Charles Fox ; 
and in that of a Dissenting minister was certain 
to lament the necessary inferiority of Dissenters’ 
education. She entertained one gentleman caller 

rticularly tenacious about family and proud of 

is own, by assuring him that his wife’s father 
had once been a stay-maker, That gentleman 
dropped her acquaintance; but if he did, there 
were others who did not; and the old teas and 
suppers were oe down with the gig, and dinner- 
parties succeeded at the fashionable hour of five ; 
and besides all this, there was a fire in the 
drawing-room every day, instead of only on Sun- 
days. The first effort in the dinner-line was 
rewarded by Mrs Philips remarking loudly, when 
oyster-sauce was offered with her ‘boiled turkey : 
“Well, I did not expect to have met with this 
here!” But Mrs P. was a sour old widow, that 
would not have been asked, only she was related 
to the Philipses of the Park ; so what she said 
did not signify. 

Cleaning must have been a very favourite 
pastime with her. She was for ever painting 
or scouring or shaking the carpets; the silver 
was bent and thin with John’s continual rubbing ; 
and the knives were worn to a point with the 
energy of his daily exercise in the boot-hole. 
John had a habit of letting down visitors, from 
being company, to forming a part of the family, 
in a manner peculiarly his own. The first few 
days he made a grand display of plate, and would 
then withdraw it piece by piece—first the wine- 
coolers, then the best dessert knives, an extra 
cream-jug or butter-cooler, till in about ten days 
he had got down to what was commonly in use, 
by which time he concluded the visit was, or at 
anyrate ought to be, over. 

audesleys was a lively, cheerful abode ; for 
though Mrs Weston had no children of her own, 
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she contrived to adopt many of other people’s, one 
niece or another always living there ; and a kind 
and ready hospitality that invited not only her 
own friends, but her friends’ friends, insured a 
plentiful supply of visitors. She dearly liked 
children about her, but not in the way of fondling 
or caressing them. With all her kindness, I never 
heard her say “my love” or “my dear” to any 
human being; but she liked superintending 
children through her spectacles, smoothing their 
hair, examining their nails, or diving into remote 
corners in order to see if they were well washed ; 
and if no others came in her way, must needs 
invite a selection of boys from the minister’s 
school, to the discomfiture of both the nieces and 
Cicely ; for school-boys are no company for girls, 
and Cicely vowed they ate more sponge-cake in 
the day than she could make in the week. ... 

The brightest, cheeriest thing at Maudesleys was 
Maggie, the daughter of a brother of Mr Weston, 
who resided in France ; but owing to the demoli- 
tion of property occasioned by that very common 
event, a Revolution, Maggie was glad to accept an 
invitation from Maudesleys to pay a visit that 
ended only with the lives of the inviters. Half- 
English, half-French, the gayest, liveliest, merriest 
little cricket was Maggie. A face by no means 
pretty, and a figure a little warped, yet she slided 
along sideways in a fashion of her own, that was 

ositively graceful ; looked up to as an oracle of 
ashion, and a very mirror of taste, such little 
jaunty hats she wore set sideways on her “crépéd” 
curls, such well-made gigot sleeves, and petticoats 
judiciously shortened to shew the pretty foot that 
in her inmost heart she was so proud of ; kindly, 
sprightly, loving, what would Maudesleys have been 
without Maggie? The great secret of her popu- 
larity was her warm and hearty sympathy in the 
interests of those about her; she was as busy and 
interested in the school-going and well-doing of 
the poor weavers’ children, as in the plan of a con- 
servatory or the make of a new velvet gown for 
Mrs Thornton, her wealthy neighbour. .. . 

Life went on smoothly and evenly at Maudes- 
leys for forty years and more, and then came 
a change in the failing health of Mr Weston; 
when his daily visits to his warehouse were dis- 
continued, and the account-book and ledger, which 
were hitherto his principal studies, were laid aside 
for “Blair's Sermons” and “Porteous’s Lectures,” 
steady, respectable divinity that could be taken 
in moderate doses, and was doing something 
towards preparing for the inevitable journey. 
He had never played a very important part in 
the establishment; no need of that; but he 
had fulfilled the two duties which my friend 
Miss Humble assures me she conceives to be the 
sole advantage in husbands, “finding the money 
and frightening the servants.” 

Mrs Weston was indefatigable in her attentions 
to her husband ; stood over him whilst he ate, 
with a determined, “doing-my-duty” air; saw 
that he followed exactly the doctor’s prescriptions ; 
walked out with him, sat with him, and spared 
no trouble or fatigue in the endeavour to lengthen 
out his days; but in vain. Death would come; 
so she waited with a calm endurance for the blow, 
watched the moment of departure with a sad 
serenity, and immediately mounted a chair and 
stopped the clock. 


mourning was solemn and decorous; John was 
stripped of the red waistcoat for ever, and came 
out in a full suit of black, with a tuft on his 
shoulder. Mrs Weston’s cap was of the most 
widowed build ; her bombazine was of the finest, 
her crape of the deepest ; but a despairing widow 
she was not. Indeed, despair depends a good deal 
on the income : hers was rather diminished, which 
decided her on leaving Maudesleys, and taking a 
house at a short distance, and in a rather more 
genteel neighbourhood—a gentility that amply 
compensated for any grief she might feel at leaving 
the home of her life. Changes and misfortunes, 
it is said, never come singly. She was scarcely 
settled in her new abode, when Cicely one morning 
announced her intention of marrying forthwith, 
She said it reluctantly, with every mark of regret, 
and would for her own part have continued her 
engagement for the term of her natural life; but 
bass William was growing infirm, and thought 
Cicely might as well attend on him as any one 
else ; and there was no time to spare, as she was 
past fifty and he verging on three-score. So, with 
many admonitions on the folly of marrying young, 
and how uncomfortable she would find it, and 
how inferior her table and accommodation would 
be to Maudesleys, and how disagreeable men were 
in general, and Cicely promising faithfully to 
come back whenever she was wanted, her mistress 
was won over to consent, and presented her with a 
feather-bed, and the stair-carpets with needle-work 
borders, and a work-table, and that eternal lead 
——- and a variety of oddments brought to 
ight in the removal. 

Mrs Weston reckoned without her host if she 
calculated on commanding Cicely’s services in the 
future ; for in spite of the promise that deluded her 
into consenting to the marriage, the very first time 
she wanted Cicely to accompany her as usual on a 
visit to Ireland, bass, doubly bass William, with a 
total disregard to both their feelings, observed, 
he ’d “rather hoo didn’t go ; mebby hoo’d be sick, 
or mebby hoo’d die, or” (and the gist of the 
matter lay in the third reason) “mebby I should 
be poorly while hoo were away.” So poor Mrs 
Weston learned the lesson “The Tatler” tells us, 
so prettily, he was taught a hundred years before, 
that his sister, after her marriage, would have him 
to know that she was no longer “Jenny Distaff, 
but Mrs Tranquillus.” 

I rather owe Cicely a grudge myself; for once, 
when her mistress was feelingly regretting to her 
my very large family, she replied, in a most 
unsympathising tone: “Serve her right; she and 
Miss Phillis were always laughing at large 
families ;” and I do think the weight of the dis- 
pensation might have softened even her uncom- 
— notion of retributive justice; but it 

idn’t. 

Servants who have lived more than thirty years 
in one family acquire ways of their own that 
would scarcely be tolerated under a new dynasty. 
There was a a tiff between John and his 
mistress about the mode of putting coals on the 
parlour fire, which resulted in his placing the 
coal-box on the rug, and retreating a few paces, 
with an air of lofty magnificence, and a determina- 
tion to wait until she had helped herself to her 
own satisfaction. 

Phillis, one of Mrs Weston’s nieces, had found 
a Strephon in the neighbourhood, and was carry- 


ts he shewed his memory every respect, The 
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ing on a flirtation unknown to her aunt, but dis- 
covered by John, who knew all the news in the 
parish, acquired in the kitchens of the houses 
about, whilst waiting with his lanthorn to follow 
the ladies home. from the tea-parties, and regu- 
larly disburthened his mind of it to the younger 
branches by the way. It so happened Strephon 
was a little lame, but “quite an elegant lameness,” 
Phillis said ; and that atrocious John would walk 
solemnly behind his very unconscious mistress, 
and in advance of Phillis and her companions, in 
order, as he said, “to light them both at once ”— 
indulging in a very unmistakable limp as he 
swung the lanthorn to and fro down the lane. 

At one time, Mrs Weston was wishful to alter 
the name of Mandesleys for one more picturesque 
or significant. Her neighbour, Mrs Ramsbotham, 
had built a high brick wall between her own 
dwelling and the high road, and called it in 
consequence Wallfield ; but Mrs Weston inclined 
to Daisy Bank, only for this difficulty. Thanks to 
Tommy Diggle’s care and attention, the lawn was 
so trim and velvety, there was never a daisy to 
be seen; all were carefully rooted out; and her 
zeal for Daisy Bank was somewhat quenched when, 
relating the dilemma to a gentleman friend, he 
replied : “Then, madam, suppose you call it Lack- 
a-daisy Bank.” The names of the farms and 
demesnes all around were quaint and old ; in use, 
— since Lancashire was a county—Hollin- 

urst, Ditch Ash, Thatch Leach, Besses o’ th’ Barn, 
Poppy Thorn, Sheep Hey, could not well mingle 
with Daisy Bank or Mount Pleasant, « Then 
Woodley was proposed as meeting every require- 
ment, and Woodley it remains, 

I saw it again after the lapse of forty years. 
The kind hostess was no more, the nieces all 
dispersed, the friends all gone, the house was let 
to a stranger, and I was forgotten.’ 


CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not, in a general way, enter- 
taining reading, yet, even outside the agony 
column, they often pique our curiosity and afford 
matter for speculation. If some advertisers vex 


‘our minds by propounding unsolvable riddles, 


others amuse us by ingeniously contriving to say 
what they do not mean. No honestly intending 
tradesman could possibly desire ‘a sleepy partner 
in a respectable ready-money business ;’ nor can 
anybody require ‘an experienced nurse to take 
of a young child between thirty and ~- 
five years old, of unexceptionable character, e 
owner of a double Bath-chair may perhaps be 
warranted in describing it as ‘capable of holdin, 
two persons in good condition ;’ but that a mai 
phaeton was ever ‘the property of a gentleman 
with a movable head as good as new,’ is more 
than we can credit. A certain excellent young 
horse that ‘would suit any timid lady or gentle- 
man with a long silver tail” must assuredly hail 
from the stable of the Dublin horse-dealer who is 
open to an offer for a ‘splendid gray horse, 
calculated for a charger, or would carry a lady 
with a switch tail’ A feminine switch would 
hardly be worth so much in Birmingham, where 
we read: ‘Ladies will be sold as low as seven 
shillings a pair.’ The sex would seem to be 
at a discount in the foregoing town, and reduced 


to taking up with each other, for a house- 
holder offers to let apartments to ‘two women, 
married couple’ Women have married women 
before now, and the Mutrimonial News once noti- 
fied: ‘A handsome young lady of cage ea 
educated, accomplished, and of good family, desires 
to marry some lady going out to India.’ 

The following unsophisticated productions, 
selected partly from a History of Advertising, 
written by Mr Sampson, and from other sources, 
may prove amusing. From a Spanish paper 
is gathered the following: ‘This morning our 
Saviour summoned away the jeweller, Siebald 
Illmaga, from his shop to another and a better 
world. The undersigned, his widow, will weep 
upon his tomb, as will also his two daughters, 

ild and Emma, the former of whom is married, 
and the latter is open to an offer. The funeral 
will take place to-morrow. — His disconsolate 
widow, VERONIQUE P.S.—This bereave- 
ment will not interrupt our employment, which 
will be carried on as usual; only our place of 
business will be removed from No. 3 cod de 
Leinturiers to No. 4 Rue de Missionaire, as our 
grasping landlord has raised our rent.’ It is im- 
possible to avoid admiring the adroitness with 
which the disconsolate widow continues mourning 
and money-making, and takes the opportunity of 
giving a rap at the heartless landlord. 

Ireland has the honour of the next production, 
unsurpassable as it is for delicious pomposity. It 
is only fair, however, to add that it made its 
appearance at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, before examinations for schools and school- 
masters were fashionable. 

‘ Mr Hendrick’s devoir to the gentry of Limerick. 
Would be elated to assign his attention for the 
instruction of eight or ten pupils, to attend on 
their houses every second day, to teach the French 
language, Geography.on the Principles of Astro- 
nomy, traversing the globe by sea or land on the 
rudiments of a right angle, with a variety of 
pleasing Problems, attached to Manners, Customs, 
&c. of different Countries, Trade, and Commerce ; 
Phenomenons on Volcanos, Thunder, Lightning, 
Sound, &c. Such as please to continue may ad- 
vance through a Course of Natural Philosophy, 
and those proficient in French may be taught the 
above in that Language. 

‘N.B.—At intervals would instruct in the 
Italian Language.—J. HenprIck, Philomathos,’ 

A mayor of one of the university towns im- 
mortalised himself by the following : 

‘Whereas, a Multiplicity of Dangers are often 
incurred by Damage of outrageous accidents by 
Fire, we whose Names are undersigned, have 
_— proper that the Benefit of an Engine 
bought by us, for the better extinguishing of 
which, by the Accidents of Almighty God may 
unto us happen to make a Rate to gather Benevo- 
lence for the better propagating of such useful 
Instruments.’ Perhaps some clever undergraduate 
may recognise the style, and be able to decide 
whether Light or Dark Blue has the honour of 
such a literary genius, 

The following warning against indiscriminate 
charity appeared in 1804, and it is an undoubted 
fact that though such claims may not in the 
present day be so “mention d advertised, ~*~ are 
yet considered strictly personal ee: ‘To be 
disposed of for the benefit of the poor widow a 
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Blind Man’s Walk in a charitable neighbourhood, 
the comings in between twenty-five and twenty- 
six shillings a week, with a dog well drilled, and 
a staff in good repair, A handsome premium will 
be expected,’ 

While small-pox was making extensive ravages 
some years ago, a Frenchwoman thus advertised : 
‘Madame XX. permits herself to say that she 
has rl-white skin, full health, rosy cheeks, 
sweetly expressive face, blue eyes, black hair, 
and a coquettish figure. She will be vaccinated 
next Friday ; and in as short a time as possible 
the lymph of her arm will be ready for any one 
desiring a purely healthful vaccination.’ 

Which is the greater rogue, the cheat or the 
man who supplies him with the means of cheat- 
ing? The law, we know, deals more severely with 
the coiner than with the passer of base money ; 
but although ‘confidence’-tricksters occasionally 
come to grief, we never hear of the manufacturers 
of their stock-in-trade Bank of Elegance notes and 
Hanoverian sovereigns being brought to book ; 
while to deal in endless kinds of shams, labelled as 
the genuine article, is apparently held legitimate 
trading. We are ashamed of nothing nowadays, A 
practical distiller lets all the world know that hav- 
ing succeeded, after seventeen years’ experimenting, 
in producing a fair port and sherry without a drop 
of the grape-juice, he wants a partner with two 
or three thousand pounds, to establish a house 
in Hamburg for the manufacture of wines. A 
Chicago tradesman advertises that he keeps on 
hand every article known to the sporting frater- 
nity, and used by them to win with in games 
of chance; and a Boston firm is prepared to 
supply all comers with ‘A sure thing,’ in the 
shape of a new method of marking playing-cards, 
‘which enables a person to read the cards as easi 
by the backs as the faces, and defies detection.’ 

Shakspeare complained that too many women 


Put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with art’s false borrowed face ; 


and the sex are not less guilty now. Men may 
well doubt if beauty is even skin deep, when they 
see a good a is to be bought for a 
shilling ; artificial eyebrows for a guinea a pair; 
tails of hair, as twists or | pers or to add to the 
fullness of a scanty head of hair, to be had for ten 
shillings; and long curls for a crown apiece ; while 
a very moderate sum will purchase an ‘ideal 
corset,’ guaranteed ‘to impart any degree of full- 
ness to slim figures, while reducing the waist with 
that roundness which is the great beauty of a good 
figure,’ Even dames of the fair, fat, and forty type 
may hopefully enter the lists against their more 
sylph-like sisters, at the cost of a trip to Paris, 
Pm | a call on Madame H——, who ‘has the secret 
of fairy-like elegance. In spite of nature, the 
customers she dresses seem to float in the air, 
and day by day her scissors perform prodigies 
of art. The shoulders emerge from the corsage, 
the shape becomes as fine and slender as the stem 
of a lily, and the arms acquire an adorable curve. 
But such a dressmaker, you will say, must set 


.a high value on her services. By no means, The 


modesty of her charges attests the modesty of her 


character. Judge for yourself. She composes an | ( 


adorable ball-dress for a hundred francs, and she 
lives at No. 76, in the Boulevard ——’ 
As a specimen of what we may term ‘ornate 


y | from their chariots and pass into the halls of 
| festivity. 


style,” a certain Northumbrian auctioneer an- 
nounced for sale: ‘A quaint mansion and appur- 
tenances, draped in the foliage of its stately pines, 
its ornate lakes abounding with trout, and decoying 
the wild-duck to the fowling-piece, wrapped in 
sylvan beauties, and imparting a dignified air to 
the amplitude of its lawns and finely timbered 
park, presenting a tout ensemble of a country-seat, 
highly expressive of the eable silence and 
soothing indolence of a rural retirement.’ Then, 
after babbling eloquently of ‘meads watered by a 
bosky trout-stream, and selvaged by sloping woods 
and birchen braes;’ of ‘a rookery lending a bari- 
tone to the soprano of the mavis and the merle, in 
grove and in glade, in sequestered dell and breezy 
upland,’ he condescended to come to more prosaic 
matters, and tell those concerned that the property 
was rich in ‘the élite of winged game,’ thanks to 
its ‘ populous nurseries of ge and partridge ;? 
winding up with a bit of fine writing worthy of 
Robins himself, who never beat this: ‘ Pastoral 
in complexion, the stock-farmer has here a choice 
field for the exercise of his favourite pursuits, 
Over these well-fenced and skilfully sheltered 
estates, the patriot in his benevolence of multiply- 
ing blades of grass has ready command of the 
Wendale lime at the contiguous depét of Rowley 
station. Intersected by never-failing streams of 
pure water, hydraulics might here neutralise the 
aridity of periodical droughts.’ 

This worthy would have been better appreciated 
in America, where sounding phrases and big words 
are much in favour. There Dolliver the tent- 
maker boasts that the tented field displays his 
handiwork, while his canopies shield bridal parties, 
and regally-attired dames and demoiselles, from 
the gaze of the vulgar crowd, as they alight 


We have seldom come across an English adver- 
tisement in any way resembling the following 
Yankee sketch of ‘Mr Diogenes:’ ‘ This singular 
man,’ we are informed by the advertiser, ‘lived in 
Greece. He was distinguished for his eccentri- 
cities, bad manners, and bad disposition. It was 
his chief business to find fault. For example, he 
took a lantern one day, when the sun was shining 
brightly, and went out to search for an honest 
man, thereby insinuating that such persons were 
exceedingly rare. When Alexander, a distin- 
guished military gentleman, paid him a visit, and 
inquired what he could do for him, he had the 
impudence to tell him to get out of his sunshine. 
To cap the climax of his oddities, he dressed like 
a beggar, and lived in a tub! He was a sour, 
crabbed, crusty, old bachelor. We infer that he had 
no wife ; first, because history does not mention 
her ; second, because no woman could take kindly 
to one of his habits, dress, or manners, or aspire 
to become mistress of his mansion, There was an 
old woman who lived in a shoe ; but the woman 
who would live in a tub, especially with such a 
companion, has not been heard from. The mis- 
anthropical spirit which possessed this man was 
doubtless due to disordered digestion and bilious- 
ness, one of the prominent symptoms of which is 
a morose, fault-finding disposition. Unfortunately’ 
and here comes the gist of the advertisement) 
‘Mr Diogenes lived several centuries before Dr 
P——’s Pleasant Pellets were invented; a few 
doses of which would have enabled him to find 
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scores of honest men without his lantern. Under 
their magic influence, he might have been led to 
take a more cheerful view of life, to exchange his 
tub for a decent habitation, to spruce up in per- 
sonal appearance, and have taken a wife to mend 
his clothes and his manners; and become the 
happy sire of little Diogeneses, who would have 
handed down to posterity the name, not of a cynic 
philosopher, but of a cheerful, healthy, happy, 
virtuous man !’ 

Our friends across the water conduct their 
advertisements in their usual go-ahead style. Not 
content with posters and newspaper publicity, 
for miles along the country roads the fences are 
painted over with the names of quack medicines, 
and the rocks give their ‘testimony’ in a clear 
and unmistakable way that would have astonished 
Hugh Miller. The vein of drollery with which 
the Americans are so richly endowed never gives 
its owner more satisfaction than when managing 
at one and the same time to puff his own goods 
and hint a flaw in those of his neighbours, For 
instance, the fences on the road between Troy and 
Albany were painted over every few yards with 
the name ‘Castoria’ (a preparation of Castor-oil), 
varied by, ‘ Castoria is nice,’ and ‘Castoria would 
A far-seeing firm engaged in 
the ‘statuary line’ seized the golden opportunity, 
and added: ‘ When it kills, buy your monuments 
at Bacon’s.’ 

‘Take vinegar bitters, and be happy,’ was 
another piece of advice freel Port- 
wine pure as the tears that fall on a sister’s grave,’ 
was well known; while ‘Those who buy their 
tombstones of us look with pride and satisfaction 
at the graves of their friends, is a remark that 
lingers in the memory. Our American cousins 
are slightly deficient in that reverence for ‘grave’ 
subjects that characterises the English, and indeed 
frequently choose them. ‘ Use Jones’s bottled ale 
if you would keep out of here,’ was painted by a 
grocer on the wall of a graveyard; and under- 
jtakers frequently laud their goods in a way that 
jars upon people not in ‘the trade.’ The beauties 
of ‘let-down caskets [coffins] luxuriously quilted 
with white satin,’ are frequently dilated upon ; and 
one upholstery firm advertises : 


Their parlour furniture is elegant. 
Their bedroom furniture is rich, 
Their mattresses downy. 

Their coffins comfortable. 


The last specimen we shall offer to the reader 
has produced many a hearty laugh, and was pre- 
sented to the writer as quite unique in its way. 
It runs thus, and is the production of one ‘ Roger 
Giles,’ of Romford, Essex ‘Roger Imper- 
ceptible Penetrator, Surgin, Paroch Clarke, &c, 
&c. Romford, Essex, hinforms Ladis and Gentle- 
men that he cuts their teeth and draws corns 
without waiten a moment. Blisturs on the lowest 
turms, and fysicks at a penny a peace. Sells god- 
fathers cordial and strap-ile, and undertakes to 
keep any Ladis nales by the year, and so on. 
Young is and Gentlemen tort the heart of 
rideing, and the gramer language in the natest 
manner, also grate Kare takein to himprove there 
morals and spelling, sarm singing and whisseling. 
Teaches the jewsarp, and instructs young Ladis on 
the gar-tar, and plays the ho-boy. Shotish, poker 


and all other ruls tort at home and abroad, Per- 


fumery in all its branches, Sells all sorts of 
stashionary, barth bricks and all other sorts of 
sweatmeats, including bees wax postage stamps 
and lusifers ; likewise taturs, pier sossages, and 
other garden stuffs ; also fruits, such as hardbake, 
inguns, toothpicks, ile and tin ware, and other 
eatables. Sarve, treacle, winegar, and all other 
hardware. Further in particular, he has laid in a 
stock of og china, epsom salts, lollipops, and 
other pickels, such as oysters, apples, and table 
beer, also silks, satins, and hearthstones, and alk 
kinds of kimistry, including waxdolls, rasors, 
dutch cloks, and gridirons, and new laid eggs evry 
~ by me Roger Giles, P.S.—I lectures on jog- 
grely. 


THE GOLDEN CROWN. 


A FEW years ago I was advised by my physicians 
to try the effect of the waters at that beautiful 
place in Germany, Spa. The noise, the gaiety, 
and the constant fétes were, however, not in 
unison with my spirits, and produced so enervat- 
ing a result that, instead of curing me, I gradu- 
ally became worse. I therefore sought a calm, 
country retirement, where I could enjoy nature’s 
loveliness, and make excursions to the villages 
in the neighbourhood. 

On one bright day I was strolling through the 
hamlet of Walberg, where the small population 
of two or three hundred inhabitants were holding 
their annual feast. A level, hard piece of ground, 
with no other roof than the blue sky, surrounded 
by wooden benches, served for a ball-room. Danc- 
ing needed no midnight excitement, for it began 
at two o’clock and ended with the departing day- 
light, Tall, robust girls, in holiday costume, 
fitting subjects for the pencil of Rubens; and 
young men with cheerful faces, were looking 
earnestly in one direction, where I could discern 
nothing but a deep sandy road, unshaded by trees, 
A murmur of impatience was heard through the 
confused sound of voices. 

‘Who are they expecting?’ I asked of an old 
matron seated at the end of a bench. 

‘Eh, parbleu, they are waiting for the dear old 
Father. He is always so exact, and the children 
would have been dancing by this time had he not. 
been delayed.” 

I understood then that she was speaking of the 
village fiddler, and remarked a sort of dais raised 
within the circle. It was composed of a board 
laid on two barrels, and the chair placed on it 
seemed ashamed of its solitude; an old desk stood 
before, to hold the music. Soon a joyous hurrah 
came from the peasants, and I perceived a poor 
old man, hobbling painfully through the dust. 
His head was nearly bald; but its form was 
massive, and the face was still handsome. He 
appeared to be about eighty, yet his eye still 
retained the softened reflection of its youthful fire. 
His smile was all goodness as he affectionately 
pressed the hands of the young ones who gathered 
round him. 

A country minstrel seldom pleases the refined 
taste, and to escape from the noise and intense 
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heat, I turned away to a small group of beeches, 
and began to read the book which was my con- 
stant companion. Presently I heard sounds so 
soft, penetrating, and sweet, that the memory 
of them will never be effaced. It was one of 
Weber’s waltzes executed by a master’s hand 
on an excellent violin. I rose to return as 
if by magnetic attraction, and walked beside two 
peasants who were on their way to the feast. 

I remarked: ‘It is impossible to waltz to a 
tune played so slowly,’ 

‘You are right,’ replied the young man; ‘ but 
in the intervals of the country-dances we often 
ask the old Father to play us some of his airs, and 
he never refuses. Ah! sir, they move us to the 
heart just as we shake the grain under the flail ; 
there are some of our girls who cannot help weep- 
ing as they listen.’ 

I hastened forwards, and was soon below the 
desk. ‘Friend, I said, without preamble, ‘ you 
are a great musician.’ 

‘I was so a long time ago, sir, or at least they 
flattered me by saying so; but now the airs that 
I play to these good —_ are only the remem- 
brances of youthful follies.’ 

‘Noble follies that I wish I had committed,’ 
replied I to this singular old man, ‘ Will you 
favour me with your company at breakfast 
to-morrow morning at the house where I am 
staying ?’ 

*A thousand thanks; but I never take a meal 
out of my own house ; it is an old man’s fancy. I 
ought to be as proud as a young man is, at eighty- 
two years of age. ButI perceive that you are a 
musician ; so we are brothers. If you will extend 
your walk to the little village of Hoth, over the 
flowery turf, you will hear the birds singing in 
the branches, which is far finer than Weber's 
waltz, and when you reach my home I will give 
you fresh eggs et water from the hills,’ 

‘To-morrow I will come,’ said I, pressing the 
old man cordially by the hand, more pleased with 
the invitation than if it had been to one of the 
grandest chateaux. 

Ten o’clock on the following day found me 
before a detached cottage, clean, small, and pleas- 
antly shaded, beside a running stream. The old 
man came to meet me, and his table was spread 
with the best fare he could provide. When I 
asked him about his name, he said: ‘Sir, the 
—— have given me the name of the Father, 

cause as you can guess I am still cheerful in old 
age, but my real name is Vrangel.’ 

Vrangel !’ I cried, ‘of Munich ?” 

‘Yes, he answered simply. 

‘ The teacher of Weber, the chapel-master to the 
king of Bavaria !’ 

‘Why not 

‘The illustrious Vrangel now changed to a 
village minstrel ?? 

y my own choice, dear sir, which proves to 

_ that Vrangel is a Christian philosopher. 
usic has been the passion of my life ; but it has 
caused me unspeakable sorrow and disappointment. 
T was the king’s professor, and he loaded me with 
money and honours. I taught the noblest women 
in my country, and they paid for their lessons with 
gold. I have given my children and grandchildren 
a love for the best music, the feeling which makes 
it eloquent, the science which gives it correctness, 
Thus I know that my life has not been useless ; I 


have gained the greatest prize, which I would not 
exchange for anything that earth can offer.’ 

‘And what is this prize?’ I asked, 

‘Come with me,’ said the old man, leading the 
ae to another apartment. 

entered a very small, whitewashed room, 
where a walnut-wood bed concealed by curtains 
filled up a space. He drew these back, and I saw 
a golden crown of laurel in a frame. Beneath 
was written : ‘ To my friend and excellent professor, 
Vrangel.— WEBER.’ 

‘Sir, said the old man with trembling voice, 
‘this is the crown that all the Bavarian composers 
sent to Weber after they had heard Der Frieschiitz, 
the finest of his works,’ 

‘From that time,’ added he, ‘everything was 
against me. I lost my wife and the youngest of 
my sons, The envy of others was the cause of 
my dismissal from my post as chapel-master. A 
banker in whose hands I had placed my savings 
was made a bankrupt, and my friends deserted me. 
Life became a weariness, a sadness impossible to 
describe seized upon me ; the doctors ordered me 
to try the country air and quietness. I engaged a 
house near Spa, but the bustle of the visitors 
reached me. Walking through the secluded lanes 
I found this hamlet, where there are only forty or 
fifty honest labourers, and bought a cottage. I 
love to see the young people dance to my music; 
they do not pay me with money, but they never 
forget to shew their gratitude by sending me 
poultry, eggs, and milk. I angle in the stream 
when — fish for dinner ; and I can walk four 
leagues without weariness to any of the seven 
villages, when I am sent for to play my violin at 
marriages, baptisms, and feasts.’ 

‘But,’ I said to this singular old man, ‘how can 
a man of your intellectual powers, and accustomed 
to society for so long a time, deprive himself of all 
the pleasures of thought, of progress, of mental 
advancement ?” 

‘My good friend,’ he replied, ‘everything in 
society is changed—men, things, and ideas. What 
was once considered as the enjoyment of luxury, 

rmitted only to those who possess large fortunes, 

as now become an imperious necessity to every 
class, The vanity which is grafted into envy 
grows so rapidly in the field of the human heart, 
that the good seed is choked, Each for himself, 
that gospel of egotism, is the universal religion. 
From the workman up to the capitalist, every one 
practises it. Villages which are far from these com- 
mercial centres have not yet yielded to this plague. 
But it will advance and invade them ; though I 
shall have gone to my rest before that occurs, 
Our peasants love their wives, their children, and 
their fields; but they never covet your horse, 
your house, or your servant, They have just 
opinions, sincere friendships, true joys, and simple 
feelings. I admire their ignorance more than 
modern philosophy, and I am happier among 
these rustics who love me, than I should be in 
drawing-rooms where they would ridicule me.’ 

Our conversation was carried on for a long time, 
and I promised to come and see him the following 

ear. I did so; but only to find the door closed. 
The pigeons were no longer on the roof ; no dog 
barked a friendly welcome, An old woman I met 
told me that the musician had died the previous 
February. All the villagers around had wept over 
his tomb, When his will was opened, it was found 
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that he had ee three thousand francs to 
each of the villages; his furniture to the old 
woman who waited on him ; and his much prized 
ion, the crown of Weber, to the city of 
unich, This was all he possessed. 


SOME NOTES ON DREAMING. 


Few subjects have been oftener written upon than 
that of dreams and dreaming ; yet, frequently as 
the theme has been treated, it is of that sort which 
never seems to lose interest for the generality of 
persons. No doubt the subject is a vague and toa 
considerable extent an unsatisfactory one—one upon 
which you may talk and write a very long time, 
and at the end be not much wiser than you were 
at the beginning. But as long as people dream 
they will continue to talk about their dreams, 
just as mankind will continue to talk about the 
weather so long as there is rain and sunshine, 
heat and cold; and not only to talk about but to 
be more or less curious concerning them. We 
have no wish to speak about dreams either from 
a psychological or any other aspect. What it is 
proposed to do is to record a few facts and obser- 
vations, with the preface that the greater portion 
of what follows either came under the writer's 
own experience, or was related to him by friends 
as having happened to themselves. Upon this 
fact indeed depends altogether whatever interest 
these notes may possess. 

The following shews how a dream may be true 
and yet not true, in a curious way. It was lately 
told to the writer by one secondarily connected 
with the circumstances, The narrator occupied 
lodgings in Edinburgh in company with a friend 
at the time of the occurrence. One morning, 
during the winter before last, his fellow-lodger 
said to my informant: ‘I had a curious dream 
about John Fleming last night. I dreamt he was 
drowned while skating on Dunsappie Loch. I 
haven’t been able to get the thing out of my head. 
The loch will be bearing to-day. Supposing we 
walk over after office hours and see the skating ?” 

The two young men took their way in the after- 
noon to Dunsappie Loch. There, sure enough, 
among the skaters was their friend John Fleming. 
Portions of the ice were in but an indifferent state 
for skating, and the two young men, who were 
not themselves skaters, warned their friend off the 
dangerous ground, But the skater made somewhat 
light of their fears, and shewed himself more 
bold and venturesome than was quite judicious in 
the circumstances. However, no mischance befell ; 
the skater finished his sport unscathed ; and the 
dreamer of the dream and his companion—my 
informant—the former a good deal relieved in 
mind, returned home. While the dreamer was 
looking over the Scotsman next morning, one of 
the first things his eye fell upon was a paragraph 
recounting the death on the previous day of a 
young man named John Fleming, who had been 
drowned while skating. It was of course some 
other John Fleming—another young man of the 
same name, 


In the above, though I have changed the name 
of the chief actor, the circumstances > as 
here set down; the form in which they were 
narrated to me by one in whose good faith I 
have implicit trust. Some may regard this as a 
more curious result of the dream than if the 
friend of the dreamer had been drowned. It 
would almost seem to shew that dreams may make 
mistakes in the sense of going astray and visiting 
the wrong people. 

It is not a very rare thing to meet persons who 
have had, or believe they have had, dreams that 
were subsequently verified. In relating the follow- 
ing, therefore, the writer hopes not to be regarded 
as unusually superstitious or credulous. The cir- 
cumstance occurred not a few years ago, but a 
very distinct recollection of it is still retained. On 
entering college-life I parted from a friend who 
had been to me, in school-boy phrase, a chum, and 
whom for some years I had ons used to meet 
frequently. My schoolfellow—for whom the name 
of Fred Smith will serve as well as another—on 
quitting school entered the office of a brother who 
practised as a solicitor in a country town some 
hundred miles distant from the city in which 
Fred had up to that time resided, and in which 
I continued to live. For two years my friend was 
absent from the capital, during which time he and 
I—chums as we had been—ceased to correspond 
after the first letter or two, both being, like the 
majority of young fellows, careless and remiss 
about such things. New interests and new occu- 
pations no doubt came to fill and engross the 
thoughts of my school-fellow, as they did mine ; 
and in my case, to say truth, Fred Smith ceased 
to bulk much in my memory. 

One night I dreamt that I met Fred at a certain 
corner in town where two of the principal streets 
in the city met and crossed. The dream was a 
very vivid one. My school-fellow crossed the 
street from the other side to meet and greet me; 
his hand grasped mine, and his voice rang in my 
ears in the old hearty fashion. He had grown 
greatly, had shot up into a tall and, it struck me, 
somewhat angular youth, and his upper lip and 
chin were yellowing with the down of callow 
manhood. Next morning on going into town as 
usual, the first person I met with whom I was 
acquainted was Fred Smith, exactly at the spot 
indicated in my dream. He crossed the street to 
accost me, looking precisely as in my dream, tall 
and angular, with an incipient beard on his chin, 
which when we last met had been as smooth 
as a lady’s, He had come to town on the previous 
night. 

A well-known and esteemed Edinburgh advo- 
cate, now dead, used sometimes to po ote the 
following. While at school, one of the studies in 
which he was most successful was mathematics. 
During the last sessions of his school-life he was 
trying hard for one of the mathematical prizes. 
Another youth and himself were running a neck- 
and-neck race for the coveted honour. On regu- 
larly recurring days the boys in the class were 
set problems to work in a given time. Each of 
the rivals had done all the exercises correctl 
up till almost the end of the term, At length 
our boy was fairly baffled by one problem—the 
last that was required to be done. By no amount 
of labour and pains could he succeed in solving 
it. On the evening before the day on which the 
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exercises were to be ae in, he had puzzled at 
the obdurate problem late into the night. At last, 
still completely baffled, and mentally and bodily 
wearied by his long work, he gave way, boy-like, 
to a flood of tears of vexation and mortification, 
and in this state went to bed. During the night 
he dreamt that he was again engaged in solvin 
the problem, and that he worked it out rapidly an 
easily to what he felt sure was the correct result. 
Then a deep and dreamless slumber succeeded, 
which lasted till morning. When the boy rose, 
instead of there remaining to him only a confused 
recollection of having dreamt about working at 
the problem, he sat down, and there and then 
solved the exercise without the slightest difficulty. 
The sequel to the story was, I think, that the two 
boys were bracketed equal, and that each therefore 
received a prize. 

It is not of course an uncommon thing, as we 
have on more than one occasion noted in these 
pages, for persons to have dreams of this character 
—for the poet to dream verses—the novelist plots 
and situations—the barrister causes—the mathe- 
matician problems—but it is very rarely that these 
dreams are of any practical service to the dreamers. 
They vanish with the waking, leaving only a vague 
and incongruous aay e have all heard 
persons relate how they have successfully wrought 
out in their sleep some piece of work that has been 
exercising their mental faculties all day ; but the 
above is one of the few instances the present writer 
has ever known of a dream of this nature resulting 
thus practically. 

There are, however, historical examples of the 
same kind—one of which relates to the poet 
Campbell, and is not, I think, very widely known. 
While Campbell was engaged in composing Lochiel’s 
Warning, he became perplexed as to how he 
should best put into rhythmical shape an idea 
which was working in his brain, He had been 
striving a whole day to find adequate expression 
for his thought, but night found him still unsatis- 
fied, It will be remembered by readers that Camp- 
bell was fastidious and difficult to please in regard 
to niceties of language. With his mind still run- 
ning in the same groove, he went to bed and fell 
asleep. While he slept, the idea flashed through 
his brain clothed in fitting and adequate words. 
He started up in bed, suddenly wide awake, rose, 
struck a light, sat down at a table, and instantly 
wrote the well-known couplet : 


’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And events to come cast their shadows before. 


The poet then went to sleep again. In the morn- 
ing he made a single alteration in the couplet, 
writing for ‘events to come,’ ‘ coming events,’ the 
shape in which of course the lines appeared in the 
completed poem. 

One word may be offered in the way of reply to 
and possible explanation of the question frequently 
cael : ‘How is it that dreams do really sometimes 
come true?’ The answer that has been suggested— 
and it seems a by no means unsatisfactory one—is, 
that considering the myriads of dreams that do 
not come true, it would be rather wonderful than 
‘otherwise if occasionally one were not verified. It 
is the same method of explanation which has been 
applied to the familiar phenomenon of people 
appearing who have the moment before been in 

your thoughts, or of whom you have been actu- 


ally speaking to some third person—a coincidence 

common enough to have long since become em- 

bodied in a proverb. The proposed solution of the 

poo is, we think, equally legitimate in 
oth cases. 


TWENTY-FIVE DEGREES BELOW ZERO 
ON LAKE WINNIPEG. 


Tae following account of the sufferings of two 
persons, who by accident were separated from a 
party engaged in laying out and constructing the 
Canada Pacific Railway in Manitoba, goes to prove 
what has frequently been advanced on the subject 
of human endurance in these northerly lati- 
tudes, One of the men was a Scotchman, aged 
about twenty-three ; and the other an Indian boy, 
about eighteen years of age. The story was told 
by the eldest of the sufferers in the simplest and 
most truthful manner, and was elicited by the 
question asked of my young friend : ‘Jem, when 
can you let me have the old family watch I lent 
you, and where is it now?’ (The watch in question 
was an old-fashioned, thoroughly reliable silver 
one, 

: . to when I can return the watch,’ answered 
my friend, ‘there may be some doubts; but as to 
where the watch is at this present moment, I 
imagine there can be but little doubt. The watch 
at this moment is, as nearly as I can tell you, at 
the bottom of Lake Winnipeg, about five miles 
from the shore, in company with my father’s com- 
pass ; both articles having been lost in the lake in 
the middle of the night through an ice-crack, 
during one of my journeys with a provision dog- 
train across the lake; and I assure you it will be 
many a year before I forget that night and the 
frightful position I was in.’ 

*Tell me all about it, Jem, I said, ‘If I lose 
my watch, do not let me lose the story of it too,’ 

‘I left the station, said Jem, ‘when I had got 
the dog-train load of provisions, on the afternoon 
of the 20th January 1878. The weather was clear 
and fine, but extremely cold, the thermometer 
registering nearly twenty-five degrees below zero. 
There was, however, no wind, and the cold was 
quite endurable. Both myself and the Indian 
boy were dressed in our ordinary clothes, mufflers, 
and overcoats, with snow-shoes on the train for 
use as wanted. We could not walk in fur-coats, 
and had therefore concluded to leave these behind, 
for the dogs were fully loaded with the provisions. 
Our course lay through the timber that skirted 
the southern part of the lake, and was conse- 
quently quite sheltered ; and as we had to return 
on foot to the station within a day or two without 
the dog-train, all unnecessary wraps were left 
behind, not liking to. be too heavily loaded on 
our homeward tramp. Provisions at our camp 
on the railway having quite run out the day 

revious, we were desired to lose no time in 
loading up and starting on our lonely journey. 
The distance we had to travel was about thirty 
miles; and if the weather kept fine, we calculated 
we could easily do this by the evening of the 
following day. We intended to camp for a few 
hours at a certain spot about twelve miles from 
our so that we daylight suffi- 
cient to reach that place. The moon would rise 
about eleven o’clock, when we could again move 
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on, as moonlight in these northern latitudes is 
most brilliant and clear. 

‘Our friends in the old country and in the 
civilised part of Ontario would think such a 
journey, with the thermometer at twenty-five 
degrees below zero, and made at night on foot, 
driving a dog provision-train, would be a great 
hardship. We, however, thought nothing of it, 
and we take these things quite as a matter of 
course. In fact, I was thirteen months out sur- 
veying on the line of the new Pacific Railway 
without once sleeping in a proper bed or a regu- 
larly built house. We always camped under canvas, 
with bark and evergreen hers as a screen from 
the wind and snow. No pillow, except perhaps 
a knapsack or two or three pairs of beaks tied 
up, a blanket and buffalo skins rolled round 
us individually, with evergreen brush on the 

und, constituting our bedding. I was never 
in better health than during the time I was so 
primitively lodged. Of course we lived princi- 
pally on pemmican and pork, and sometimes we 
consumed huge quantities of these strengthening 
and cold-repelling provisions, 

‘Our course lay, as I before stated, through the 
timber that skirted the southern part of Lake 
Winnipeg ; but as we proceeded we found the 
swampy inlets were not frozen so entirely solid 
as to make travelling over them very advisable. 
This = freezing—or rather partial thawing—is 
caused by the warmer spring-water continually 
welling up in such positions; and from this 
reason we determined to strike directly across that 
portion of the lake that lay in our route. We knew 
that the ice out in the open space would bear an 
elephant ; and moreover, there was less snow on the 
ice than in the timbered shore, and from the snow 
being frozen the travelling was much better. The 
night being quite calm, although dark at the time 
we reached the shore, we finally decided to adopt 
the above course, I had my compass and plenty 
of matches, so that if I thought we were deviating 
from our course, I could correct it by striking a 
match and examining my compass, Before leaving 
the timber, however, we carefully examined the 
sky all round the horizon so far as we could see, 
to ascertain the certainty of there being no chance 
of asnow-storm. We had about twelve miles to 


} travel on the ice before we reached the point we 


desired to approach. The Indian boy shook his 
head at the proposition to cross the ice at night, 
especially as we had heard wolves howling in our 
rear; and we knew that if they struck our dog- 
trail, they would in all probability follow it after 
us, I had my revolvers, and the fourteen chambers 
loaded ; consequently, I did not apprehend much 
danger from wolves, unless they followed us in 
at numbers. 

‘ All things considered, we determined to push 
on; and after five miles of excellent travelling, 
‘we were congratulating ourselves on the choice 
we had made, and had stopped a moment to 
strike a match and determine the correctness 
of our present course. The dogs were a few yards 
ahead, and we noticed by the glare of the burn- 
ing match, that they were apparently jumping 
or moving in a different manner from their 
usual mode of travel. I threw down the match, and 
we both hurried after them, thinking they might 
intend a, (Dogs are never driven with 
check reins.) e glare of the lighted match pre- 


vented our perceiving that a crack had formed in 
the ice about two feet wide, and it was over this 
crack, covered with thin ice, that the dogs had 
apparently leaped. (The dog-trains were of suffi- 
cient length to cross the crack without falling in 
or upsetting.) The sagacious brutes were not to be 
deceived by thin ice, nor should we have been 
but for the blinding glare of the match, I had 
both the compass and watch in my hand ; and as 
we accelerated our pace to overtake the dogs, 
down we both went through the thin ice into the 
water ; both compass and watch flew out of my 
hands into the water, and of course at once sunk ; 
and we were only saved from the same fate by 
throwing out our arms and catching the edge of 
the solid ice. We were wet up to the armpits, but 
soon scrambled out. Our dogs stopped when we 
fell in, looking back at us as much as to say: 
“Why did you not jump as we did?” Of course 
their instinct not having guided us, we were 
not much the better for the apparently mute 
inquiry.’ 

(Note.—These cracks in the ice of the Canadian 
lakes are problems which have never been solved ; 
they differ in width in different situations ; but 
always keep oper, and are most dangerous to 
sledge-travelling.) 

‘Our position was now terrible in the extreme, 
We were wet through, with the thermometer at 
twenty-five degrees below zero, We knew we 
were five or six miles from the shore, even at the 
nearest point; and to add to our difficulty, we had 
not observed in which direction the crack ran. 
There was no moon, and would not be for several 
hours ; we had completely lost our “ eee A and 
did not know which way to go. The sky had 
clouded over since sundown, and we could not 
even see the north star. Our clothes froze stiff in 
five minutes, and we began to feel that our hours 
were numbered, As you are well aware, I could 
always bear exposure ; but my Indian’s teeth chat- 
tered like a pair of castanets. After a few 
moments’ delay and indecision, we concluded at 
anyrate to keep moving, and accordingly started 
forward at a jog-trot. We knew nothing as to 
the direction we were going in, and might be 
moving towards the centre of the lake and towards 
open water. We cheered on the dogs, and hoped 
they would prove wiser than ourselves, and that 
their instinct would lead them towards the land. 

‘After about an hours travel and terrible 
sufferings, we struck a very small islet, not more 
than half a quarter of an acre in extent. It was 
only about two feet above the water’s edge, and 
quite destitute of timber except some dead and 
partly dried willows. Of course this islet was 
also covered with snow, and but for the sagacity 
of the dogs, we never should have seen it. We 
soon had the dogs unharnessed, and a fire made 
of the dead willows, It was certain death to fail 
now ; stiff and sore as we were, we knew our only 
hope lay in getting warm again. We pulled off 
our wet clothes, dried them as well as we could in 
the flame and smoke of the fire, and partially 
dried our under-flannels, first allowing them to 
freeze hard, and shaking them well when frozen. 
A great deal of moisture was thus got rid of; 
and after again dressing ourselves, we began to 
have a little sensation of warmth. We ate heartily 
of our cold provisions, and fed the dogs; and 
our fuel being by this time quite exhausted, and 
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the greater part of the night yet to get over, we 
snow, using some willows first; and calling the 
dogs, we all—canine and human—curled ourselves 
into the smallest possible space, with two dogs 
before and two behind each of us, and our blankets 
over all, so arranged as to keep in every particle 
of animal heat. We soon fell fast asleep, with a 
feeling of comparative comfort I never expected 
to feel again. As I expected, the wolves followed 
up our trail, and were howling round us all the 
rest of that terrible night ; but we took no notice 
of such minor troubles as being eaten by wolves. 
It seemed to be almost a luxurious death in com- 
parison with the awful feeling of being frozen 
stiff and solid on Lake Winnipeg, with the ther- 
mometer twenty-five degrees below zero. 

‘Morning came at last, and we with difficulty 
got under weigh once more; but now we knew 
the direction in which to travel; and at about 
eleven A.M. we arrived all safe at our destination. 

‘My skin was badly chafed, from the effect of 
the frozen clothing, otherwise I took but little 
harm from the experience. I suppose that heavy 
fat-meat diet enabled me to bear hardship that 
would have killed a vegetarian in half an hour. 
How the instinct of the dogs enabled them to 
hit on the small islet, I am at a loss to imagine ; 
and how human nature ever endured what we 
had to bear that night, would seem beyond com- 

rehension to an inhabitant of cities and heated 
nouses ; but the facts are as I have related them ; 
and that was how I lost your old family watch,’ 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tue Long Vacation as usual has brought oppor- 
tunity for sayings and doings, for discussion of 
questions, and ventilation of grievances, which at 
other times are lost in the crowd or treated with 
indifference. If the First Lord of the Admiralty 
speaks on education during the holidays, and says 
he does not ‘advocate the piling of subject upon 
subject, the straining after what appears to him 
an unattainable standard of excellence, the push- 
ing and driving of children from one subject to 
another ;’? and when he suggests that the aim of 
schooling should be to train up a child ‘to be a 
good father, a good man; more useful, stronger, 
more vigorous, and more self-reliant than without 
that schooling,’ then people listen to him, And 
if a learned and right-minded Professor ventures 
to intimate that acquirement (otherwise cram) is 
not knowledge, the intimation survives, and may 
be turned to profit by students when the holidays 
are over. And if scientific men say that the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Sheffield was not 
very successful, and talk about the great object- 
glass, the largest in the world, to be made in New 
England for the Russian Imperial Observatory at 
Pulkowa, they too find listeners, And the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture while publishing the 
list of subjects into which they intend to inquire, 
and announcing that they have sent competent 
men to the continent of Europe and the United 
States of America, to draw up Reports on the 


agriculture of those countries, feel pretty sure that 
their utterances will not be wasted. And if the 
International Congress of Physicians, sitting at 
Amsterdam, decide in favour of compulsory vacci- 
nation, of Contagious Diseases Acts, the localisation 
of epidemics, and periodical examinations of the 
eyes of persons employed on railways, they antici- 
pate at least tolerance for their decisions. And 
while in wine-growing countries there is a renewed 
outcry against the Phylloxera vastatriz, Mr J. Ball, 
the veteran Alpine traveller, publishes a disserta- 
tion on the Origin of the Flora of the European 
Alps, which will not fail of readers. And Inter- 
national Meteorology, which has been so praise- 
worthily promoted by the government at Wash- 
ington, puts forth an exposition of its purposes, 
and not in vain, for there is ‘no nation which 
is without interest in the work proposed to be 
based upon exchanged simultaneous Reports, and 
no nation has hitherto hesitated, when the subject 
has been properly presented, to aid in a duty 
which, so easily done as to require very little 
effort on the part of any one person, has for 
its object a good to mankind. The work cannot, 
from its nature, be for the selfish good of any 
section.’ And is it not for the good of mankind 
that such grand steam-ships should be built as the 
Orient, of tive thousand four hundred tons burden, 
with one rival only in respect of dimensions, and 
capable, as is anticipated, of making the voyage 
to Australia in thirty-six days ? 

The City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education, have pub- 
lished their programme for 1880, stating that they 
will afford «facilities for carrying out an examina- 
tion in certain specified subjects, wherever a class 
for instruction is formed, or a sufficient number 
of candidates present themselves. They offer 
money grants varying in amount to teachers, 
according to qualification and success in teaching. 
The subjects for examinations comprise Alkali 
manufacture, blow-pipe analysis, brewing, carriage- 
building, cloth and cotton manufacture, electro- 
metallurgy, manufacture of gas, glass, iron, lace, 
paper, alk, steel, sugar, goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths’ work, photography, pottery and porcelain, 
printing, tanning, telegraphy, watch-making, and 
other trades. Inquiries may be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Institute, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. It 
is further worthy of record that the Guilds have 
endowed the chairs of Engineering and Mechanical 
and Chemical Technology in University College. 

We have from time to time mentioned the 
experiments made on blast-furnace slag, with a 
view to apply it to useful purposes ; and we are 
now informed bya technical Report that in certain 
important particulars the experiments have proved 
successful. In the neighbourhood of Middles- 
borough, extensive works are in active operation 
converting slag into sand, into shingle, into bricks 
and into ‘wool, or ‘slag-cotton’ as it is some- 
times called, by very ingenious processes, The 
sand when mixed with a given quantity of lime 
is shaped into bricks at the rate of twelve thou- 
sand a day: these bricks do not require to be 
burned in a kiln, for they harden in the open air, 
are ready for use in less than two months, and are 
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well adapted for interior walls, as they do not 
split from the driving in of nails, and have a 
uniform surface. It is found too, that when 
properly mixed with other substances, slag is con- 
vertible into cement, concrete, and mortar, With 
another transformation, it appears as chimney- 
pieces, window-heads, balustrades, and other 
articles described as ‘artificial stone’ for the 
use of builders. And in the iron district of 
Northampton, the slag, after suitable treatment, is 
fashioned into glass bottles, green in natural 
colour, and remarkable for strength. If strong 
glass bottles can be made, why not glass railway- 
sleepers? It was stated at the meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute at Liverpool that the 
slag-glass could be toughened, and that on trial 
it had borne heavy weights without breaking, 
Should this be confirmed on further experiment, 
it will settle the question, and the cumbrous heaps 
of .waste slag will be moulded into imperishable 
sleepers. The successes thus achieved are per- 
haps the beginning only of discoveries which may 
lead to further useful applications of this hitherto 
intractable material. Thereat will the dwellers in 
the iron districts rejoice, for, as we are told, blast- 
furnace slag accumulates to the extent of eight 
million tons a year. Students of technology could 
hardly employ their time better than in findin 
out profitable uses for the at present waste an 
useless heaps of manufacturers’ refuse. 

Some years ago, certain lead mines in Flintshire, 
extending many miles underground, were aban- 
doned because of the great inflow of water. The 
improvements recently made in machinery for 
boring and tunnelling led to the formation of a 
aaa? for the drainage of those mines, and we 
earn from an official source that an adit level 
which was driven at great cost by an ancestor of 
the present Duke of Westminster, is now in course 
of extension by the Diamond Rock Boring Com- 
pany; and that in six months, a tunnel eight feet 
square has been driven three hundred and forty 
yards through hard limestone. At this rate, the 
time required to carry on the work to a distance 
of twelve miles may be calculated. To ‘unwater’ 
a large metalliferous district is a worthy task for 
modern enterprise, to which we wish success. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, a much improved rock-drill, 
described as the ‘Eclipse, was exhibited. The 
construction is simple; it is self-feeding, and may 
be worked either by steam or compressed air ; and 
in the statement of its merits we remark that ‘let 
the rock be hard or soft, or full of seams, whether 
the pressure be low or high, or whether the drill 
be fixed to any peculiar angle, and boring at the 
rate of two inches or twelve inches per minute, it 
does not affect the regularity and eflective duty of 
the feed, and the perfect mechanical result of 
advancing the machine forward at precisely the 
rate of its progress into the rock.’ Moreover, 
when once started, it ‘ may be left to complete the 
hole by its own action ;’ hence the man in charge 
may attend to two or perhaps three machines at 
the same time. 

Messrs Jordan and Company point out that for 
quarrying or mining, hydraulic power is the most 
economical, and is to be found in the ‘pump 
columns’ of all deep mines, ‘No deep mine, they 


state, ‘of any importance can be worked without 
pumps and a large pumping-engine ; and this is 


the source of power suggested. Therefore, in order 
to arrive at the cost of any power we may require 
for driving small hydraulic engines underground, 
we have only to determine the cost of pumping 
the quantity of water used through the head em- 
ployed ;’ and they shew that the cost is much less 
than that of compressed air. 

A prize offered for a method, mechanical or 
chemical, of making marketable, with commercial 
advantage, ores or minerals raised from mines in 
Cornwall or Devon, was gained by the Chudleigh 
Road (Devonshire) Patent Brick, Tile, and Pottery 
Company. Their vitreous pottery, made from 
clays hitherto considered worthless, occupied a 
deservedly high place among works of art exhibited 
at the meeting above referred to, and will pro- 
bably compete for public favour with the now 
well-known Lambeth ware. The articles, whether 
bricks, tiles, jars, bottles, vases of various colours, 
are ‘vitrified without any artificial admixture ; 
while the burning, fixing the colour and enamel, 
are all done at one and the same time.’ Not least 
among the merits of this novel manufacture is 
its economy ; for the local land-owners and clay 
merchants had always regarded the top clays as 
useless, and in mining for the potter’s clay found 
in that part of the county, had thrown them aside 
as waste and rubbish, ‘Sanitary bricks’ are 
made which withstand a crushing weight of three 
hundred and twenty tons to the square foot, and 
‘non-porous bricks’ which effectually resist damp 
and the action of the strongest acids. In the 
production of these satisfactory results, the kiln, 
described as Carder’s Patent Continuous Kiln, plays 
an important part. It contains ‘a series of burn- 
ing chambers, arranged in an oval ring, on the 
continuous principle, so that while the contents 
of some are being fired, others may be cooling, or 
filling, or being emptied, the distribution of the 
heat being governed by a series of dampers. The 
waste heat of the chambers which are cooling is 
either directed into the drying tunnels, or allowed 
to flow on towards the chamber in full fire, to 
supply it with heated oxygen. Day by day one 
chamber is filled, one drawn, and the fires are 
advanced a stage, until the whole circuit of the 
kiln has been made.’ Meanwhile the process of 
drying is going on in the drying tunnels, the 
capabilities of the kiln being such ‘that green 
bricks direct from the machines can be dried in 
the drying chambers or tunnels by the utilisation 
of the waste heat from the main flue, without the 
additional cost of fuel, labour, and separate build- 
ings. If these things can be done in Devonshire, 
why not in Cornwall, where waste clays are over- 
abundant, and where people are disquieted because 
of hard times and waning trade ? 

A new machine-gun, named after its inventor, 
the Nordenfeldt, has been tried with a view to use 
in the navy, being specially intended to repel the 
attacks of torpedo boats. It has four barrels 
placed side by side, each of which discharges 
a bullet of about half a pound weight, that pene- 
trates steel plates from three-quarters to one inch 
in thickness, at a distance of one hundred yards. 
The cartridges are made of gun-cotton, and are 
fired by means of electricity in a way not yet 
made known outside the official precinct. But 
it ap to be demonstrated that the Nordenfeldt 
will take a formidable place among destructive 
appliances, 
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Mr H. Wilde of Manchester, whose dynamo- 
electric machines have been noticed in these pages, 
has succeeded in lighting a ship by electricity, 
with results that seem to settle the question as 
regards practicability and completeness of effect. 
Any one who has been on board a vessel of war 
knows how dark and dismal, notwithstanding oil- 
lamps, the lower decks are: henceforth they will 
be as bright as day, and even brighter in gloomy 
weather, for Mr Wilde can now divide the working- 
current without difficulty, and introduce as many 
points of light as may be necessary. Instead of 
pairs of carbons separated by par of Paris, he 
coats the carbon separately with a film of hydrate 
of lime, and mounts them in couples in such a 
way that when the current is passing they stand 
at the proper distance apart for producing a per- 
fect light. An experiment made on board the 
Inflexible may be taken as the commencement 
of a change which will very greatly mitigate the 
discomfort of life in an ironclad. Four of Mr 
Wilde’s improved lamps were placed in one of 
the engine-rooms, and, according to the official 
Report, ‘when lighted up, the effect was most 
startling: the opal shades gave off so powerful 
and brilliant an illumination that the engine- 
room, which is considerably below the water-line, 
appeared to be filled with daylight, and the mov- 
ing parts of the engine were rendered visible.’ 
Apart from the abundant light, there is the advan- 
tage that neither heat nor smoke is generated, a 
very important consideration within the narrow 
limits of a ship; and it is not surprising that the 
Lords of the Admiralty, in whose presence the 
experiment was made, ‘were warm in their expres- 
sions of surprise and gratification.’ 

On the Nature of the Fur on the Tongue is the 
title of a paper by Mr Butlin, F.R.C.S., read before 
the pished Society, in which it is shewn that the 
fur does not consist of epithelial cells, as generally 
supposed, but (1) of remains of food, and bubbles 
of mucus and saliva; (2) of epithelium; (3) of fungi, 
which attach themselves to the filiform papille, 
are gray in colour, and, as Mr Butlin states, cor- 
respond in colour and appearance with the thin 

y pellicle which forms upon the surface of 
Ciheslen-cenduiien fluids, This pellicle when 
examined is seen to become whiter and more 
opaque as it becomes thicker, and the fur on the 
tongue behaves in a similar way with increase of 
thickness, 

In order to ascertain the true nature of the 
fungus, Mr Butlin cultivated a small quantity 
from different tongues on a ‘warm stage.’ Free 
growth and development, he says, ‘took place ; 
but instead of the expected sinha fungus, several 
fungi were found. Only two forms, however, 
were present in every instance—namely, Micro- 
coccus and Bacillus; and from a comparison of 
the natural fur with the results obtained by 
artificial cultivation, he has little doubt that the 
fur consists chiefly or essentially of these two 
fungi,’ 

Micrococcus developed itself in ‘small spherical 
bodies, generally in pairs or groups of four, but 
often forming chains. Upon the warm stage, 
rapid multiplication took place, with the produc- 
tion of pairs, fours, long and short chains often 
twisted and looped, and small and large colonies. 


happened in the course of a few hours), they pre- 


sented a granular appearance, and assumed a 
yellow or brownish-yellow colour, and all move- 
ment in them ceased.’ 

Bacillus, a rod-like growth, as its name indi- 
cates, moved actively about the field of the micro- 
scope, the rods forming short chains or pairs, but 
not forming colonies, though they sometimes 
congregated in large numbers in the Micrococcus 
colonies. In two instances, another kind, Bac- 
teriwm termo, made its appearance, and ‘ developed 
with such rapidity that the whole of the fluid was 
crowded with these organisms to the exclusion of 
every other form,’ 

Mr Butlin is led to conclude from his observa- 
tions, that while the two first-named fungi pre- 
dominate, four other kinds are occasionally met 
with ; and he remarks, ‘the slime which exists 
around and between the teeth is composed of the 
same constituents as the fur on the tongue ; all the 
organisms which are found in the one are found 
also in the other, Bacillus subtilis exists, how- 
ever, in greater quantity in this tooth-slime, and 
the rods and filaments are usually much longer 
than in the fur, probably because they are not 
subjected to so much disturbance.’ 

The experimental cultivation on the ‘warm 
stage,’ allowing for local conditions, represents the 
growth of fur on the tongue. One conclusion is 
plain—namely, that cleansing of the mouth after 
every meal, as at the beginning and the end of 
the day, should not be neglected, 

From facts and statements concerning the 
mouth, it is easy to pass to a question of food. 
Mr Ernest Hart writing in the British Medical 
Review, once more points out the ‘extravagance 
of our people in their feeding, notably their 
extravagant excess in flesh-food, their ignorant 
neglect of nitrogenous vegetables and fish, and 
their carelessness and unskilful waste in cooking. 
The fallacy that meat alone can give strength for 
hard work, and beer alone give adequate stimulus 
to its digestion, are fallacies so deeply rooted, and 
which underlie so many extravagances and follies of 
the poor and the well-to-do, that a campaign against 
dietetic fallacies would be as patriotic as well- 
founded. The first step should be to lengthen our 
list of legumes, those immediately available being 
peas, beans of different kinds, including varieties 
from India, and rice and lentils; the second to 
introduce the pipkin and the stew-pot. Until the 
English housewife learns how wasteful is the 
roasting-jack, how costly the pape and how 
unnecessary the “ clear fire” and the blazing mass 
of coals, without which she can at present usually 
neither cook a cutlet nor boil a cup of coffee, the 
first lessons of household economy are still un- 
known to her.’ Another writer declares that we 
have to overcome prejudice and learn to eat; that 
food is abundant and cheap, and might be cheaper 
if we were not the most backward people in 
Europe in the art of cookery. ‘We are surrounded 
by water, yet fish is a luxury, We eat only one 
vegetable, except when we invade the domains of 
our cattle, and indulge in poorly cooked greens, 
Of peas, French beans, cauliflowers, and fruit, the 
majority of people are stinted, if not debarred. 
We complain of agricultural depression, chiefly 
or in great part because we have discovered that 
other nations can supply us with corn and beef 
cheaper than we can grow them ourselves; and 
yet we cannot get good fresh butter, pure milk, 


I ser these colonies reached a large size (which 
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new-laid eggs, and chickens, except at extrava- 
gant prices. 

After all this, it may seem trivial to notice an 
improved nose-bag; but in behalf of horses we 
state that the improvement consists in dividing 
the bag, so that one-half hangs on each side of the 
head. The two halves are connected below with 
a perforated metal bowl or trough, into which 
the feed gradually descends. Special provision is 
made for breathing, and for the escape of hot air 
from the horse’s nostrils while feeding: the food 
is always at one level, and can be eaten without 
any resting or tossing of the bag on the part of 
the horse, 


EDUCATION BY POST. 


In this Journal for 30th November 1878, a short 
notice was given of the system of Education by 
Post carried on by the Glasgow Association for 
the Higher Education of Women. Presuming that 
all our readers are interested in matters relating 
to education, we deem it desirable again to draw 
their attention to the movement, and to the exten- 
sion of a scheme of which many have already 
taken advantage. 

There is always a large class both of young men 
and young women in every grade of society who, 
after they have left school, desire to gain a 
clearer knowledge of the subjects there taught, 
and also to gain a knowledge of the higher 
subjects included in a university curriculum. 
Formerly, the only means by which such know- 
ledge could be obtained by those whose sex or 
work in life shut them out from a university 
career, or even from the classes which sprang up 
in various places, was private study. The private 
student has two great difficulties to contend 
against. The first is, that the zeal is apt to be 
flitting, and the work consequently unmethodical. 
The next is, that even though there is perseve- 
rance and method, the student often gets up from 
the study of a subject with a head full of undi- 
gested facts, whose relations to each other have not 
been clearly thought out. The object which the 
Association has in view is to meet these difficulties, 
to stimulate the efforts of those who are seeking 
knowledge, and to help them to systematise their 
thoughts. Wita this object, tutors of acknow- 
ledged ability have been appointed for the various 
subjects. Before the opening of the session, plans 
of study, giving the subject of each paper, are 

repared by them, and a copy is sent to the pupil. 

uring the course ‘of the session, examination 
papers are posted every fortnight, the answers to 
which are returned to the tutors, who correct and 
criticise them and explain any difficulties that may 
occur. The benefit to be derived from being thus 
educated to write clear and connected answers to 
the questions, can hardly be over-estimated. 

In preparing the papers, the tutors have always in 
view the necessity of keeping the questions within 
the range of a mixed class of students, They also 
aim at drawing up the questions in such a form 
as to suggest a wide relation of facts, and thus 
force the pupil to think about them. The subjects 
of study being the same as those chosen by the 
Glasgow University examiners, the pupils are pre- 
me for, and can if they choose present them- 
selves at, the Local Examinations, 

The high place taken by many of the ‘corre- 


spondence’ pupils of this and similar Associations 
is a gratifying proof of the efficiency of a scheme 
which, beginning with the preliminary course of 
grammar, geography, history, and arithmetic, is 
adapted to the wants of those whose early educa- 
tion, from one cause or other, may have been 
stinted or interrupted ; which provides the oppor- 
tunity of carrying on the study of a wide range of 
subjects in remoter districts where instruction is 
not otherwise easily obtained ; and which prepares 
students not only for the ordinary Local Examina- 
tions, but also for the ‘Higher Examinations for 
Women, which have this year been granted by 
the Glasgow University Examination Board. 

The Secretary for the correspondence classes of 
the Association has received from py | of last 
year’s pupils, resident in all parts of the kingdom, 
letters expressing the great pleasure and benefit 
which they have derived from the session’s work!; 
and the success which -has already attended the 
system has determined the Glasgow Association 
to open their classes to young men as well as 
young women. 

One other important extension of the scheme 
remains to be noticed. The Irish Intermediate 
Education Act opens a wide field ; and to meet the 
wishes of many of the pupils residing in Ireland, 
classes in the lines prescribed by the Intermediate 
Education Examining Board will be carried on. 

Information with regard to all the classes may 
be had from the Honorary Secretary for the 
Correspondence Classes, Miss Jane 8. Macarthur, 
4 Buckingham Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


LOST. 


In other years, when life was gay, 
And I was young and knew not care, 
I took a gem of priceless worth, 
And idly placed it in my hair. 
I marked not when the breezes wild, 
That through my locks did rudely play, 
Unloosed the jewel from my brow ; 
It fell to earth, and there it lay. 


Time drove the roses from my cheek, 

And dimmed the radiance of mine eye, 
And then I thought me of the gem 

That I had cast so lightly by. * 
I went to seek it where it fell ; 

And while I searched in vain the place, 
I saw another maiden pass, 

A vision fair of youth and grace. 


And lo! upon her brow of snow, 
I saw my long-lost treasure shine, 
Far far less brilliant than of yore ; 
And yet I knew that it was mine. 
I stretched my hand, and eager cried : 
‘Give back, restore what is mine own !’ 
She answering said: ‘ Nay; once ’twas thine ; 
But now ’tis mine, and mine alone !’ 


“I found the gem thou couldst not prize 
Lying unheeded in the mire ; 
I cleansed it with my love’s pure tears, 
And now ’tis all my heart’s desire.’ 
She went her way ; and I was left 
To gaze into a cold blank life, 
Of love and hope alike bereft. 
A cheerless lot of toil and strife. 
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